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“ For aways in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 


And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
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On Picket Duty. 

I am glad to be able to announce that Com- 
nde Lloyd’s ‘*‘ Wind-Harp Songs” are in press, 
md will soon be published by Peter Paul & 

‘0. of Buffalo. It will be duly advertised in 
sion dimmese columns. 
and Pry 
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Having conquered the saloon-keepers, Roose- 
elt, the champion of law, has extended his 
rusade to the clubs, and has issued an order 
gainst Sunday liquor-selling to guests and 
hembers. A good many of his supporters will 
joubtless desert him now that he has en- 
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the can : os . 
he denammroached on the illegal privileges of the rich, 
es. Prig * 

ut Roosevelt would rather fail than expose 
ON Hi ‘ : : - Se 
aa imself to the charge of inconsistency and dis 
 Servitiimination. 






















The law says that liquor shall not 
e sold by clubs on Sunday, and he will enforce 
hat prohibition as far as possible. Nobody 
ill rejoice at his decision more than will the 
ploon-keepers. If he fails with the clubs, they 
ill have a powerful weapon against him. 
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By 
he way, it is the opinion of legal lights that 
he law also forbids the giving away of liquor 
h private houses on Sunday; will Roosevelt 
so attempt to enforce this provision. If not, 
hy not ? If the law allows him to invade 
loons without warrants on mere suspicion, 


hy may he not invade private residences ? 
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The South Carolina constitutional convention 
hs adopted an article of the proposed con- 
itution forbidding the State legislature to 
galize divorce at any time or to recognize 
hvorces granted in other States. South 

arolina is now the only State in the union 

hich does not permit the dissolution of mar- 
age. The press of the State claims superior 
rtue, purity, and morality for the men and 
omen of South Carolina, and thanks the Lord 
hat the loose practices and vicious notions of 
her States are not demoralizing those pure- 
inded natives. Why public sentiment in 

outh Carolina should be so overwhelmingly 
posed to divorce is not easy to see. The 

Ik about superior virtue is fudge, of course, 

it what is the real explanation? Perhaps 

he New York ‘‘ Press” is right when it makes 
he following suggestion (as a general thing, it 
easier for a rich man to enter heaven than 
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Mois Dr the ‘+ ” ee 

oner. 16 e “* Press ” to take a correct position, but 
ential range things do happen, and one should al- 
sand na AYS be ready to accept truth even from 

Lysander fm 4Zareth): ‘* The chronic and invariable pro- 
_ nation of the marriage tie by those men who 
aro * mind to it was as much a part of the 
Spooner. MpStitution of slavery as was the auction block 
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or the whipping post. We don’t mean by 
black men, but by white. . Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, divorce was originally left 
out of South Carolina’s list of legal remedies 
in order to retain in subjection the white wives 
who were daily and flagrantly insulted in their 
own homes by perfect proof of what we call 
statutory cause.” The original condition no 
longer exists, but the sentiment may have sur- 
vived and taken root. 


When Roosevelt opened his anti-saloon 
crusade, he explicitly stated that he had no 
sympathy with the rigorous laws which it was 
his bounden duty to execute, and that per- 
sonally he favored liberal Sunday legislation. 
The other day, in a speech to church people, 
he confessed that his feelings have changed 
greatly. He said: ‘‘So far from being sorry 
for enforcing the law, I am glad. Originally 
I was sympathetic and reluctant; but the ex- 
hibition of lawlessness, the determination of 
saloon-keepers to defy the law and keep us 
from doing our honest duties, has killed all 
such feelings.” This reveals to us the nature 
of the man and his conception of individual 
rights. If he believed that the law 
he might have anticipated vigorous opposition 
to its enforcement. A wrong law is never 
cheerfully obeyed, and even those who hypo- 
critically talk about the duty of good citizens 


was wrong, 


| to respect all laws as long as they are in force 


do not, in their hearts, blame people for evad- 
ing or violating obnoxious statutes. 
the question how the community, or a section 
of it, acts has nothing to do with the question 
of principle. Violence may be unwise, but, if 
the law provoking it be wrong, those who 
know it to be wrong cannot hold themselves 
excused from efforts to change it. Roosevelt’s 


Besides, 


| remark indicates that he is governed by per- 
) 


sonal motives rather than by principle. His 
lofty airs and pompous talk will not hide his 
smallness and inconsistency 


Professor Jenks, of Cornell university, has 
an excellent article in the ‘‘ American Journal 
of Sociology ” onthe need of better guid- 
ance of public opinion in this country. He 
dwells on the cowardice of our public men and 
the supremacy of the uneducated and fickle 
As public opinion makes and mars par- 
ties and issues, he shows that no progress can 


mass, 


be expected as long as this public opinion is 
chaotic, ignorant, and erratic. He rightly 
thinks that a thoroughly independent and fear- 
less newspaper, if started under proper 

auspices and freed from the necessity of humor- 
ing advertisers, would not only accomplish mar- 





vellous results in influencing public opinion, but 


would actually prove a most successful financial 


enterprise. Prof. Jenks has given expression 
to an idea which has been long and persistently 
entertained by some experienced journalists. 

it is certain that an ab- 
solutely truthful and incorruptible newspaper 
would be welcomed by the very people who, at 
first blush, seem to revel in lies 
sensationalism. 


Strange as it may seem, 


and vulgar 

No matter how prejudiced and 
blind a man may be, there is always some ques- 
tion or event with respect to which he is eager 
to know the actual truth, and nearly every 
man would find it impossible to ignore a paper 
that always told the truth and always rendered 
credit where it was due. Such a paper would 
gradually become a most powerful factor in 
shaping public opinion and in counteracting the 
lying partisan sheets. It would be most ex- 
cellent propaganda by deed, and, unlike other 
forms of propaganda, would pay tremendously 
in the long run. 

‘* God and the State,” which has been out of 
print for some months, is now reprinted in its 
eighth edition, and orders for it can be filled. 
Another pamphlet—one of the most important 
in Anarchistic propaganda,—which has been 
missed greatly for the last year, Col. William 
‘¢ Mutual Banking,” is to be re- 
published shortly, through the enthusiasm and 


’ 


B. Greene’s 


' perseverance of Comrade Cohen, of Denver. 


There were no plates of this work; hence its 
protracted absence from the market. = Mr. 
Cohen has succeeded in interesting Mr. N. O. 
McClees, of Denver, recently the Popeliat 
secretary of State in Colorado under Governor 
Waite, and that gentleman is now a firm be- 
liever in mutualism in finance. Mr. MeClees, 
in consequence, is reprinting the pamphlet, 
with a preface by Mr. Cohen, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be ready by November | 

It will be sold at ten cents, instead of twenty- 
five,—a price at which it should receive a wide 
circulation. The movement is deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Cohen for this important service, 
which is the more timely because rendered at a 
moment when efforts are in progress to burden 
Anarchism with unsound financial theories. 

It is a pity that Colonel Greene, whose voice 
remained unheeded for so many years, could 
not have lived to enjoy the awakening of in- 
terest in his work which the last decade has 
witnessed. Mr. Cohen has set a good example. 
Who will follow it ? 
be done. 


There remains much to 
For instance, it is no longer pos- 
sible to supply Lysander Spooner’s admirable 
‘* Letter to Grover Cleveland.” Of that 
work, happily, I have plates, but I cannot at 
present command the means of printing a new 
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** In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
ioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.” -- 
PROUDHON. 





{> The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves 
them in any respect, such disposition of them being 
governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Experts or the People? 


A curious controversy has arisen in regard to 
the question whether the people or the experts 
ought to settle the financial problem. One of 
the experts, Prof. J. B. Clark, after arguing 
abstrusely (and ineffectively) in favor of the 
gold standard, remarks that, after all, the peo- 
ple will decide what kind of currency we are to 
have. Another expert, Horace White, of the 
‘* Evening Post,” objects to this enthronement 
of the people as the final authority, and thinks 
that the experts ought to decide the matter. 

He says: 

As for popular fitness to discuss or decide abstruse 
questions of coinage and credit, nothing has cost our 
country more dear, from Jackson’s day down, than 
the idea that all a man needed to give a good currency 
to the people was great vigor, high animal spirits, and 
lungs and front of brass. The truth is the people 
themselves know better. They know themselves bet- 
ter than do the politicians. Go out into the streets and 
ask the first ten men you meet what they know about 
the currency, and nine of them, if they are honest, 
will tell you that they know nothing whatever. Ask 
them what kind of currency they are going to vote 
for, and all they can say isa ‘‘ good” one. Who 
shall decide what the good currency is, they cannot 
say; they only know that they cannot decide it. They 

are anxious to be told, no doubt, when the question 
is in political issue, and the work of educating them 
on the currency is, of course, indispensable; but the 
men who must tell them, who must educate them, are: 
men who know. ‘‘The people,” going on their own 
knowledge, would get on as well deciding what kind 
of electric motors we shall have as what kind of cur- 
rency. They do not want to do one more than the 
other, and are willing to leave both to the demon- 
strated experts. 


Now, if it is true that the people realize their 
total incapacity to deal with the subject and 
are willing to leave it to the expert, how is 
it that the country has suffered so much, as 
the ‘* Post ” alleges, from popular tampering 
with the currency ? As a matter of fact, there 
is no evidence of any popular faith in experts. 
And who are the demonstrated experts ? Not, 
assuredly, the bankers and moneyed men. 
Their own ignorance of financial principles is 
as dense (and far more hopeless) than that of 
the people, and it is demonstrated ignorance. 
The people distrust no body of persons more 


than the bankers. They have not only found, 
with Ruskin, that ‘‘ moneyed men, generally, 
are ignorant enough to believe and to assent 

to anything,” but they also perceive, again 
with Ruskin, that the ignorance of the 
moneyed men ‘‘ always tells on their own side.” 
There is every reason to believe that the 

‘* Post” means bankers and financiers when it 
says experts, but it is utterly mistaken in as- 
suming that the people have any notion of 
allowing these ‘‘ experts ” to decide the cur- 
rency problem. 

But how about the theoretical ‘‘ experts,” 
the professors, ‘‘ scholars in politics,” and 
speculative economists ? Alas! even the 

‘* Post ” no longer loves or trusts these. Only 
a few weeks ago, in commenting on the fact 
that nearly all English economists and profes- 
sors are adherents of bimetallism, it ridiculed 
the pretensions of professors and theorizers to 
practical familiarity with financial affairs, and 
virtually denied that they play any active part 
in public affairs. Indeed, it spoke of them in 
the same tone and spirit as those which char- 
acterized the attacks on the ‘‘ free-trade 
theorists ” made by McKinley protectionists in 
the campaign of 1890. The contempt for 
‘*mere professors ” which the Republican or- 
gans then affected was not more withering than 
that which the ‘‘ Post” now professes to feel to- 
ward bimetallists-of-the-chair. As for the peo- 
ple, they certainly evince little disposition to 
follow the guidance of those whose books and 
diagrams they do not even glance at. 
Moreover, even should the people call the 
experts to rule over them, would there be any 
chance of any agreement, even on fundamental 
propositions ? The discussion of bimetallism at 
the London Institute, lately adverted to in 
these columns, affords a significant illustration 
of the kind of ‘‘ picnic ” the experts would in- 
augurate. Any one conversant with economic 
literature knows how ‘‘ unsettled” nearly every 
important question is deemed to be by the high- 
est authorities. 

How, then, are complex questions to be de- 
cided ? Here is the answer of the Springfield 
‘¢ Republican ”: 

Experts may present theories, but the demonstra- 
tions of experience determine the issue in the case of 
motors, and so it will be with the money question. 
And only good sense and some knowledge of affairs are 
required to sit in judgment on the teachings of ex- 
perience. This is lucky for us, because, if we were 
dependent upon the conclusions of a warring crowd of 


“experts” for a settlement of the question, we should 
be brought into a pretty mess. 


This very naively assumes that ‘‘ experience ” 
somehow interprets and speaks for itself, 
which is, of course, highly absurd. Every 
theorizer and partisan interprets experience 
in his own way, and to extract the true lesson 
therefrom is one of the most difficult tasks. 
Even on such a simple question as whether the 
free-wool clause of the new tariff has or has 
not injured the American wool trade, we find a 
hopeless conflict of opinion, both popular and 
expert. In-finance, each step in the “‘ ex- 
perience” becomes a fruitful source of wrangl- 
ing and contention, and the method of induc- 
tion becomes much more difficult of application 
and barren of results than the method of the 
‘* mere theorizers.” 

It is easy enough to prove by the testimony 
















































































of history that neither experts or the people 
have, in the past, decided financial problems, 
Accident, self-interest of rulers, temporary 
needs, have often determined the course of 
financial development, while economic laws 
have spontaneously led to the gradual adoptig 
of the whatever admirable elements are found 
in the present system of shreds and patches, 
It may be safely asserted that all the good in. 
gredients are due to spontaneous developmen, 
and that all the impediments and defects are 
traceable to legislation dictated by interest or 
supposed necessity. Neither the people or th 
experts are responsible for the present nationd 
banking system: on the other hand, it is 
equally true that the clearing house, for in- 
stance, is not the product of any deliberate 
and slow acts of any body of experts. If 
there is any lesson in experience, it is to alloy 
more room for the free operation of economic 
laws and necessities, and to restrict the oppor. 
tunities of interference possessed by political 
experts or the mass of voters. Economic tru 
is not unknowable, but markets rather than 
theories, supply and demand rather than 
schools, ought to decide the questions of cur. 
rency and exchange. It so happens that true 
economic science leads to the conclusion to 
which ignorance and despair will eventually 
lead the perplexed editors,—that in laissez fii 


lies the solution. Vim" 


Lombroso Repudiates Nordau. 

No more complete and unqualified rejection 
of a disciple’s gospel by his master can be 
imagined than is found in the case of Lom- 
broso and Nordau. The latter, claiming to 
apply the former’s scientitic discoveries to the 
critical realm, startled and gratified Philistia 
and captured hundreds of fool editors and 
critics by his demonstration that the greatest 
men of the century are imbeciles and maligna 
degenerates. The master now calls his blatail 
disciple down, and chastises him in public for 
stupidity and reckless misrepresentation. In 
the current ‘‘ Century,” Lombroso, writing 
the ‘* Value and Errors” of ‘‘ Degeneracy,” 
calmly, but firmly, shows that each postulate 
and conclusion of the book is an ignorant per 
version of that scientific knowledge which 
Nordau professed to apply. While he does w 
say so, Lombroso’s argument clearly shows 
that he regards the Nordau book as entirely 
worthless and even pernicious. What wret¢ 
Nordau will do in view of this ‘‘ unkindest 
cut of all” cannot be predicted, for a man of 
his brazenness and impudence is not nonpluss 
by exposure. But he has already written a 
characteristic letter @ propos of the article, 
which indicates that he is going to pose as tlt 
disinterested student who is ready to sacrifice 
everything, even consistency and reputation, 
for truth. It seems that Lombroso, before 
finishing his article, wrote to Nordau that he 
would ‘‘ differ” from him much on several 
points, and that he was reluctant to publish i 
‘* Speak the word,” he told Nordau, and the 
article ‘‘ shall be burned.” This is highly q 
tionable conduct for such a moralist and suv# 
as Lombroso, for, from his point of view, it 
was absolutely necessary that Nordau’s mise 
presentations of the Lombroso gospel should 
disowned and corrected, both in the interest 
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lations” between two men be preferred to 
he triumph of truth and justice? Nordau, in 
inswer, With his eyes lowered and his voice 
rembling with emotion, told his master to pro- 
eed and spare him not. ‘‘ As the truth is my 
ipreme guide, I would a thousand times prefer 
» be set right by you than to continue in er- 
or.” Max characteristically added the follow- 
ng, to forestall adverse critics : 

I know very well that all the idiots of the two hemi- 
pheres will plume themselves, after your article ap- 
ears; while taking care not to specify the point 
vhich divides us, they will audaciously generalize, 
nd cry: ‘‘ Behold the disciple disowned by him 
hom he has proclaimed his master !_ Demolished is 
he foundation on which rested the whole edifice ! 

Yow nothing is left of it but a heap of shapeless 
ibbish.” But what of that? Fair-minded men will 
evertheless know how to take an equitable view of 
he bearing of your criticism and of your reservations. 

Well, as I am not an idiot and am anxious to 
be ‘equitable ” even to such a quack and im- 
postor as Nordau, let me do justice justly, and 
ee what Lombroso leaves intact of the founda- 
ion of ‘‘ Degeneracy.” He says some very 
omplimentary things about Nordau and his 
book, but they are found to be glittering 
Nordau has felt the pulse of our 
imes, has the ‘‘ supreme merit ” of applying, 
or the first time, ‘‘ psychiatric research ” to 
hterary criticism, and has overthrown the 
york of those decadents who would proclaim 

ience bankrupt because she has not solved all 
lhe mysteries and made everybody happy. All 
his is very fine, but how about Nordau’s 
laborate demonstration that Wagner, Ibsen, 
olstoi, Whitman, and the rest of his alleged 

degenerates” are simply crazy wretches 


reneralities. 


vyhose work is fatal to society ? This, says 
ombroso, is absurd. Nordau has completely 
nisunderstood the relation of genius to in- 


anity. These men are geniuses, and their 
york is great and highly salutary. They are 
ot altogether sane, to be sure, but that is 
ecause they are geniuses. All geniuses are ne- 
ssarily abnormal, and the greater the genius, 
he more pronounced are the abnormal traits. 
his fact, says Lombroso, must be recognized, 
nd to quarrel with it is silly. 

Lombroso charitably assumes that Nordau 
hisinterpreted him; the more probable ex- 
lanation is that he wilfully misrepresented the 
rift of Lombroso’s theories. He saw an ex- 
ellent opportunity for a sensation; the time 
yas ripe for a reactionary assault on the most 
istinctive leaders of modern thought, and 
ombroso’s speculations afforded the basis for 
ch a sweeping indictment. True, it was ne- 
essary to distort and reverse them, but the 
bols and Philistines on whom Nordau counted 
ould not be expected to detect the trick. And 
hey did not detect it. Nordau doubtless 
oped that Lombroso would preserve silence 
md do nothing to disturb their ‘‘ sweet 
elations.” 

Lombroso, after a general denial of Nordau’s 
onclusions, proceeds to vindicate Wagner and 
olstoi in a specific manner. He pooh-poohs 
very substantial criticism of the work of these 
hen made by Nordau. Wagner is a great 
husician. Tolstoi is a great psychological 
ovelist. These are facts. The blemishes 
ointed out by Nordau in their creations are 
here trifles, dust in the balance. And so on. 
Furthermore, Lombroso utterly rejects Nor- 





dau’s ‘‘ remedies.” What Nordau denounces 
as dangerous currents are merely ripples on 
the surface, while that which he offers in the 
name of sanity and progress is ‘‘ clerical 
morals,” the puritanical notions of Savonarola 
and Cromwell. 

Poor Max! After specifying all the points 
which ‘‘ divide” him and Lombroso, it is im- 
possible for any reader who is not an idiot to 
refrain from saying: ‘‘ Behold the disciple dis- 
owned by him whom he has proclaimed his 
master! Demolished is the foundation on 
which rested the whole edifice! Now nothing 
is left of it but a heap of shapeless rubbish.” 
How well, though, Nordau has described the 
situation in these words! 

Pitiful as is Nordau’s predicament, he can 
console himself by reflecting upon the predica- 
ment of the critics and reviewers (and their 
name is legion) who have accepted his philo- 
sophy and endorsed his verdict upon the ‘‘ de- 
generates.” How these poor devils feel can be 
better imagined than described. If there is 
any sense of shame in them, I fear there will 
be an appalling increase in the suicide rate. 

Va 
Land Tenure Again. 
To the Editor of Liberty : 

I begin to have hopes that the end of our discussion 
over land tenure is in sight; for I find that all but 
three of the points raised in No. 308 can safely be left 
where you and I leave them in that number. 

In point 4, my claim is that the coercion of the non- 
invasive individual can never be for the good of so- 
ciety. It may be necessary, in order to have the 
minimum of invasion, to coerce invaders. It may in 
certain cases be impossible to do this without hitting 
non-invaders at the same time. In such a case the 
minimum of invasion may practically involve the 
coercion of non-invaders. But I do not believe that 
the minimum of invasion can ever involve or allow the 
coercion of non-invaders, except where it is an un- 
avoidable incident in the coercion of invaders. And I 
believe that the minimum of invasion is always, with- 
out exception, socially desirable. 

You, as I understand, are taking the position that 
coercion of the non-invasive individual is sometimes 
not only desirable, but necessary, for the good of 
society, even when it is not in any aspect a measure 
against invasion. I believe the plumb-line can be 
made to hang straighter. 

The unwilling conscripts in the hostile army you 
describe on p. 3 of No. 807 either fight or don’t fight. 
If they fight against me, they are invading me, and 
the fact that they are at the same time being invaded 
by others does not make them any the less invaders of 
me; I resist them as such. If they don’t fight, but 
are mixed with those who do, I aim my cannon at 
those who do, and, if I hit those who don’t, it is by 
accident. An overwhelmingly probable accident, to 
be sure; nevertheless, I am shooting at invaders, not 
at non-invaders. And my action cannot properly be 
made parallel to that of one who shoots at non- 
invaders because of a supposed necessity to prevent 
Chinese immigration. One case is the resistance of 
invasion, to the injury of non-invaders. The other is 
injury to non-invaders without the resistance of 
invasion. 

Point 5. Then houses will be rented under your 
system just as now, and the sum charged for rent will 
include the rental value of the land as well as pay- 
ment for the use of the house. And the same will be 
true of improved farms; for, according to the best 
statistics I know, the value of city real estate is only 
about two-fifths in the improvements, while that of 
farms is more improvements than land—in the eastern 
States, at least. In the west it is different, according 
to a recent statement by the editor of the ‘‘Single-Tax 
Courier ”; but I suppose even there the value of culti- 
vation, fencing, buildings, orchards, etc., on a moder- 
ately good farm must be enough to hold the title even 
when the farm is not personally occupied by the owner 





of these improvements. He can then rent his improve- 
ments to another man, and no power can keep him 
from including the rental value of the land in the 

price he charges. Neither can he be kept from putting 
into the lease a provision that all improvements made 
by the tenant shall become the landlord’s property, so 
that the title to the land will remain his. 

Perhaps you will say that you always had these 
things in mind, and I need not have stated them. But 
I am sure that many have expected the occupancy-and- 
use system to make some radical change in the relations 
of landlord and tenant. This cannot be, if the owner 
of improved land is free to rent his improvements, 
and with them to rent the land inseparable from them, 
and can yet hold such a title to the improvements as 
will enable him to turn his tenant off them—and off 
the land—at the expiration of the lease. For the re- 
lation of landlord and tenant will remain the same as 
now on improved land, and it very seldom exists on 
any other. Ground-leases for building purposes, in 
which the tenant retains ownership of the building he 
erects, will be superseded by contracts in which the 
tenant will appear as the landlord’s agent in the busi- 
ness of erecting such buildings; aside from that, I do 
not see what change will be made. 

Only the rate of rent will be somewhat lowered by 
two slight changes. There will be opened for settle- 
ment all such land as does not bear improvements 
enough to hold it, and has not value enough to bé 
worth putting on improvements for the mere sake of 
holding it; and valuable land now quite idle will be 
improved and used by its owners so far as may be 
needful to keep the title to the land,—no farther, 
probably, since they now prefer to hold it altogether 
idle. Great gifts to the landless, truly! How much 
do you expect rents to be reduced by competition 
from these two new supplies of land ? 

The amount of leased real estate in the country is 
great now, and rapidly increasing. I do not see 
what feature of your plan will hinder its continued 
increase. And you propose to let the rent of all this 
land continue passing into the landlords’ pockets. 
Since landlords never earned their rent, some one 
must be scanted of his earnings to pay it. Then, if 
there is robbery wherever the laborer’s wages will not 
buy back his product, this taking of rent is robbery. 

And you call me a robber because I propose to take 
this same rent to be used, as far as I can see it so used, 
to satisfy those who produced it. I cannot see how 
my action in putting it into a central treasury is more 
governmental than yours in giving it to the landlords. 
I cannot see that the State is likely to use it more 
oppressively than the landlords; these, as the bene- 
ficiaries of a highly profitable monopoly, will, accord- 
ing to all experience, use their wealth to protect and 
extend their monopoly by fair means or foul. And if 
you claim that some rent—less than half, though— 
will under your system be left in the pockets of pro- 
ducers to whom it honestly belongs, I can answer that 
the total amount of rent under your policy will be 
much greater than under mine; for the Single Tax, by 
forcing unused or half-used land into full use, will do 
all that can be done to reduce ground rent. 

Now, as to your drug-stores. The druggist who 
owns his store, but does not own the land it stands on, 
will become practical owner of the land also under 
your system. How many such druggists do you sup- 
pose there are down town in New York? Hardly 
one, I should suppose, except possibly a wholesaler or 
two. The druggist who owns his store and the land 
it is on will not have his position essentially changed. 
Neither will the druggist whose store is in a building 
owned by another man. He must still pay rent to the 
owner of the building, just as now; how will he be 
enabled to sell lower? And his case is the case, I 
venture to say, of at least forty-nine in fifty of the 
down-town druggists. 

But perhaps the hundredth man, who now owns his 
store, but not the land under it, and thus really would 
be relieved of his rent, is to do all the reducing of 
prices. But he will have no better chance than the 
man who owns both store and lot has now. Why 
does not he, the man who now pays no rent be- 
cause he is on his own land, now undersell his rent- 
paying competitors? Why does not Macy’s store, 
which, I believe, is on its own land, constantly under- 
sell Stewart’s, which pays a big rent to Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor ? 
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Point 9. Then, if the point of good faith is ruled 
out, and if, as I suppose, the antithesis of ‘‘ legitimate 
purposes ” and ‘‘ malicious intent " in No, 304 is 
simply another way of putting the same thing, and is 
thus ruled out, am I to understand that the man who 
builds a cage over the sleeper is an invader or not ? 
And, if he is, what is the difference that makes him an 
invader, while the man who blocks up a passage-way 
isnot? In No. 309 good faith and legitimate intent 
were the grounds of distinction; now that they are to 
be ignored, Iam not sure what distinction you will 
make. 

What you say here about doubtful cases, with your 
answer to Mr. Phipson in the picket note of No. 306, 
reminds me of a question I asked two years ago, get- 
ting an answer that was not clear to me. If A claims 
to occupy a piece of land, and B, claiming that it is 
not occupied, begins to build a house or plant a field 
there, and if A then appeals to the courts, and the 
jury is not unanimous, who holds the land? The 
occupant is left in possession, of course; but which of 
the two is the occupant for this purpose ? 

As to what you want Single Taxers to acknowledge 
in the last picket note of No. 308, I, for one, accept all 
your propositions, and am ready to make such arrange- 
ment with you as I can for carrying them into effect. 
The only point of difficulty will be to decide just how 
large your share is; but we must do the best we can 
with a rough estimate, till we can find a way to 
measure it accurately. 

STEPHEN T. ByINGTON. 

It will be rather difticult for the reader to 
pick up the thread of this discussion, which 
The long 
interruption must not be attributed to Mr. 


was dropped seven months ago. 
Byington. During this period so many other 
controversies have arisen that it seemed to me 
advisable to attend to them in preference to 
Mr. Byington, my debate with him having 
already consumed a great amount of space. I 
thank him for the patience with which he has 
awaited the appearance of the article printed 
As for the unfortunate reader, I can 
only advise him to neglect the controversy alto- 
gether, unless he has the patience to turn back 
to No. 308, and the issues closely preceding it, 


al OVE, 


and there refresh his memory concerning the 
earlier stages of the argument. 

Mr. Byington returns to the consideration 
of the points which in No. 308 were numbered 
4, 5, and 9. 
him. 

Point +. I deny that the thing funda- 
mentally desirable is the minimum of invasion. 
The ultimate end of human endeavor is the 
We aim to decrease invasion 
only because, as a rule, invasion increases the 


Under the same heads I answer 


minimum of pain. 


total of pain (meaning, of course, pain suf- 
fered by the ego, whether directly or through 
sympathy with others.) But it is precisely my 
contention that this rule, despite the immense 
importance which I place upon it, is not ab- 
solute; that, on the contrary, there are excep- 
tional cases where invasion—that is, coercion 
of the non-invasive—lessens the aggregate 
pain. Therefore coercion of the non-invasive, 
when justifiable at all, is to be justified on 

the ground that it secures, not a minimum of 
The posi- 
tion, then, which Mr, Byington seems to take 
that coercion of the non-invasive is allowable 
only as an unavoidable incident in the co- 
ercion of invaders, and not allowable when it 
is an unavoidable incident in the prevention of 
impending cataclysmic disaster not the work 
of invaders, is seen at once to be inconsistent 
with my fundamental postulate—to me axi- 
omatic—that the ultimate end is the minimum 
of pain. If Mr. Byington believes that the 


invasion, but a minimum of pain. 
>’ 





minimum of invasion is always desirable, I 
summon him to deal specifically with the case 
cited by me in my discussion with Mr. Yarros 
in No, 310,—the case, that is, of a burning 
city which can be saved from total destruction 
only by blowing up the houses on a strip of 
territory inhabited by non-invasive persons 
who refuse their consent to such disposition of 
their property. If Mr. Byington thinks that 
these houses should not be blown up, I ask him 
to tellus why. If, on the other hand, he ad- 
mits that they should be blown up, I ask him 
if such action would not be ‘‘ injury to non- 
invaders without the resistance of invasion,” — 
a policy to which he declares himself opposed 
under any circumstances. -Can he maintain 
his abstract proposition in face of the concrete 
illustration ? Moreover, the illustration, 
though not framed originally for this discus- 
sion, is a most happy one for the purpose, 
since here it is the innocent act of land- 
occupancy which constitutes the obstacle to 
social welfare. I hold, then, to my claim that 
occupancy and use as the title to land is not 
vitiated by the fact that it is a rule which, like 
all others, must sometimes be trodden under- 
foot. 

Point 5. Either Mr. Byington has not un- 
derstood me, or I do not understand him. His 
answer to me, under this head, seems to be 
based on an assumption that my previous an- 
swer to him was just the opposite of what it 
He had put to me this question: 
‘* If A builds a house, and rents it to B, who 
thereupon lives or works in it under the lease, 


really was. 


will you regard A or B as the ‘ occupier and 
user’ of the land on which that house stands ?” 
I answered: ‘‘ I would regard B as the oc- 
cupant and user of the land on which the 
house stands, and as the owner of the house it- 
self.” To this Mr. Byington rejoins: ‘* Then 
houses will be rented under your system just as 
now, and the sum charged for rent will include 
the rental value of the land as well as pay- 
ment for the use of the house.” A most re- 
markable conclusion, surely! To my own mind 
the logical conclusion is precisely the contrary. 
It is perfectly clear to me that A will not 

build a house to rent to B, if he knows that the 
protective association will recognize B as the 
owner of both land and house as soon as he 
becomes the occupant. How Mr. Byington 
can think that he will passes my comprehen- 
sion. All that he goes on to say, under this 
head, being based on what seems to me a mis- 
understanding of my answer, I cannot deal 
with it until the mystery is cleared up. But I 
utterly repudiate the idea that unused land, if 
usable, would remain idle under an occupancy- 
and-use régime. How could it, when any one 
would be free to take it and would not be 
forced to pay rent for it ? 

As a result of the misunderstanding, Mr. 
Byington has failed to ‘‘ see about the drug- 
stores.” All his present remarks upon them are 
mal a propos. Under an occupancy-and-use 
system all ground-floor druggists—that is, all 
retail druggists—will be owners of both land 
and store, and competition will proceed among 
them with the effect described by me in No. 
304, and my argument that ‘‘ competition un- 
der freedom shows a strong tendency to take 
from the occupants of superior sites their ad- 
vantage” remains intact. Mr. Byington will 





have to try again. First, however, let me an. 








































































swer his puerile question: ‘* Why does not the 
man who now pays no rent because he is on 
his own land now undersell his rent-paying 
competitors.” For precisely the same reason 
that the man who pays no interest because he 
is using his own capital does not undersell his 
interest-paying competitors. Is Mr. Byingtoy 
really unaware that the man who uses that 
which he could lend to another for a price in. 
sists on getting as much profit from it (in 
addition to the reward of his labor and enter. 
prise) as he would get if he should lend it ? 
Point 9. 
that the man who builds a cage over the sleepg 
is an invader. The man who blocks up an in. 
proved, claimed, and constantly used highway 
is also an invader, The man who takes pos- 
session of an unoccupied, unimproved, unused 


Mr. Byington may understand 


passage is not an invader, and does not be- 
come one simply because, afterward, somebody 
else wishes to make a highway of it. Sucha 
man is not to be dispossessed except in one of 
those rare emergencies when necessity, which 
knows no law, compels it. 

Regarding protection of occupancy, I an- 
swer Mr. Byington that undoubtedly the pro- 
tective association would insist on registration 
of all titles to real estate as a condition of pro- 
tection. Then, in case of dispute between 
claimants and a failure of the jury to agree, tl 
protective association would regard as the 
occupant the party whose registration of titleij 
had already accepted. 

The picket note to which Mr. Byington al- 
ludes in his last paragraph was a criticism 
upon Miss Katharine J. Musson, an answer to 
which from her own pen appears in another 
column. The paragraph being short, I re- 
produce it, with a view to the reader’s 
convenience : 

The statement that a State can have no rights ex- 
cept those delegated to it by individuals is singular 
doctrine on the lips of a Single Taxer. Miss Musson 


‘acknowledges the right of the State to collect rent 


from every land-occupant, this rent being in her eyes 
the just due of all individuals, since all have an equil 
right to the use of every part of the earth. It fol- 
lows from these two positions that the State, if it 
collects my share of this rent, commits an act of usur 
pation, for I have not delegated to it the right to col- 
lect my rent. And yet I have not heard that Miss 
Musson or any other Single Taxer would limit the 
State, in the exercise of its rent-collecting function, td 
the collection of only such portion of the total rent 
as is properly due to the persons who have appointed 
the State their rent-collector. It follows further that 
all individuals who, like myself, have not appointed 
the State their rent-collector may, if they choose, go 
about, each individually, from one land-occupant to 
another, collecting their respective shares of the rent 
due. According to this, I have the right to at once 
start out on a tour among my neighbors (or even 
among all the land-occupying inhabitants of the 
earth) and demand of each the delivery into my hands 
of that greater or smaller fraction of a cent which 
each owes me for the current quarter. Or, if I find 
this course too expensive, all those who ignore the 
State may unite in appointing a private force of rent- 
collectors to collect their share of the total rent. Do# 
Miss Musson accept these logical inferences from her 
position ? 


It will be observed that Mr. Byington and 
Miss Musson, both Single Taxers and both in- 
dividualists, take precisely opposite grounds in 
answer to my criticism. 

Mr. Byington admits that the State is a 
usurper if it collects my share of rent without 
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ME an. 
not the 


ting from me a power of attorney. He 
aims neither for himself or for any other 


is on pyson or for any association of persons the 

ying ht to collect my share of rent without au- 
reason #MMorization from me. Accordingly he expresses 
use he willingness to enter into an arrangement with 
sell his He for the collection of our rents; that is, he 


vites me to give a power of attorney. I must 
mit that this is very accommodating on Mr. 
yington’s part; nevertheless, I churlishly 


Vingtoy 
chat 
‘ice in. 
























(in cline. If any part of the money in the hands 
enter. land-users belongs to me (which is the hypo- 
Lit ? hesis just now), I prefer to leave it where it 
tand Now, Mr. Byington, what are you and 

@ sleepellour Single-T'ax friends going to do about it ? 

) an inf do not call upon you to determine my share ; 
ghway fi far as I am concerned, it may remain un- 

$ pos. termined. But, if you are going to collect 
mused ur share, you will have to determine first 

be- hat your share is. At any rate, I bid you 
mebody Miike good care not to touch mine. By your 


wn confession you Single Taxers are entitled 

» collect only such rent as is the rightful share 
f the Single Taxers, all others refusing to 
elegate their rights. Do you tell me that 


such a 
one of 
which 











[ an- ich a task is insuperably difficult and intrinsi- 
1e pro- MMally absurd ? Very well, I answer; that fact is 
tration Mot my fault; it is simply the misfortune of the 
of pro-fBingle-Tax theory. 
pen The collection of rent by each individual 
zree, throm all land-users on earth, which Mr. Bying- 
he pn accepts so complacently, is an absurdity 
f title ihich Miss Musson cannot stand. So she at- 
empts to dispute my conclusion. But first, 
on al- Miirdent propagandist that she is, she improves 
m e opportunity to air the Single-T'ax theory. 
wer to MAI! right; I do not begrudge her the space. 
her But I am not debating with her now regarding 
re- he Single-T'ax theory. For the nonce I am ac- 
epting it; I am supposing that I have a right 
n certain funds now in the hands of land-users. 
ts ex. gee Hever mind the Single-Tax theory. Then 
cular fgggne tells me of the dreadful things that would 
Musson Mpappen if, under an occupancy-and-use réyime, 
rent should refuse to delegate my right. But I 
er €YS Hm not discussing occupancy and use either. 
eh liss Musson is supposed to know nothing 
fit f my opinions on the land question. I present 
of usur fmmyself to her simply as the individual, Tucker, 
to col Mvho declines to delegate his rights, just as I 





Miss 
the 





might have presented a hypothetical individual, 



















‘ion smith. But, argues Miss Musson, you have 
nial ho separate right to rent. Very well; we will 
nointed MPOot dispute about that either. The only thing 
er that M@hat concerns me at present is Miss Musson’s 
ape pecific declaration, in the last sentence of her 
= - ticle, that I have a share in the aggregate 

ec rent Maght to rent, and that J can delegate this to 
enn he State. Here I have all that I want,—all 

2 hat is necessary to the main purpose of my 
a a briginal criticism. Delegation of rights is an 
i hct of pure volition, and, as such, implies the 
el power to refuse such delegation. Then, if I 
the an delegate to the State my share in the 

f rent- 





bggregate right to rent, I can also decline to 
lelegate it. Now, I do so decline. But Miss 
fusson has previously and fundamentally de- 
lared that a State can have no rights except 
hose delegated to it by individuals. There- 
ore, since I refuse to delegate to the State 

hy share in the aggregate right to rent, the 
Ptate has no right to take my share in the ag- 
gregate right to rent. Q.E.D. And there 
$ no escape from the demonstration. Miss 
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Musson may as well ‘‘ acknowledge the corn ” 
first as last, and make her choice between indi- 
vidualism and the Single Tax. 
incompatible. 


The two are 
T; 


The ‘‘ Voice,” the prohibition organ, 1s try- 
ing to be very smart, with the result that it is 
In- 
stance its treatment of the paraile of the New 
York German ‘‘ liberal Sunday ” 
Everybody, including the leader of the law- 


becoming vulgar, unscrupulous, and silly. 
societies. 


enforcement crusade, Roosevelt, spoke of it 
with respect, and even Parkhurst declared 
frankly that on the question of Sunday saloons 
there is room for honest differences of opinion. 
He has been in Germany and England, and 
knows that Sunday beer does not mean dis- 
order and indecency, as the shrieking fanatics 
claim. The ‘* Voice,” however, devoted a 
column of cheap ridicule to the demonstration, 
and attempted to make campaign capital out 
of the names of the leaders. As the demon- 
stration was known to be exclusively a German 
affair, what wonder is it that the names of 

the marshals were Sulzer, Krauss, Schoen, 
Schmitt, Grell, and soon? Yet the ‘‘ Voice,” 
pretending to find in the names indication of 
the low origin and character of their bearers, 
sneered in this strain: ‘* What a list for Lib- 
erty to select as her officiais! It is enough to 
make our revolutionary forefathers, who fell 
fighting the Hessians, turn in their graves and 
moan.” Such demagogic know-nothingism is 
unworthy of any decent man. Are the Ger- 
mans inferior to a nation of Smiths and 
Joneses and Thomsons and Perkinses ? 
not the Germans thei7 revolutionary heroes, 
Even the 


Have 


thinkers, savants, and reformers ? 
‘¢ Voice’ has never sneered at the German 
emperor on the ground that his name was 
Hohenzollern, or at Social Democrats because 
their leaders are Bebel, Liebknecht, and Vol- 
mar! ‘he trick is despicable, and is designed 
to fan prejudice and national hatred. 


The survivors of the ‘* blue” and of the 
‘¢ oray ” met and fraternized at Chickamauga, 
and, as long as the speech-making was jingo- 
istic, or perfunctory, or banal, or hypocritical, 
everything was lovely and harmonious. But, 
when Governor Altgeld strayed from the 
beaten path of sham patriotism and ventured 
to touch upon the labor problem of today, or 
when Governor Tourney took occasion to tell 
the northern patriots that the south still be- 
lieved that its cause was righteous, and sub- 
mitted to the outcome of war for practical 
reasons without acquiescing in the anti-secession 
theories of the north, a change came over the 
spirit of the dream and all was coolness and 
embarrassment and suspicion. 
all this talk about a new nation and a new 
south and a new era becomes in the light of 
this impudence and intolerance of the northern 
‘¢ conquerors,” who resent any attempt of a 
southerner to reaffirm his belief in the principles 
which led the south to resist the national gov- 
ernment ! Do these patriots really expect the 
south to thank them for the crushing defeat 
inflicted upon it by superior brute force ? 


How sickening 


The jingo press is shouting for the recogni- 
tion of the belligerency of the Cuban insurrec- 
tionists by the United States. Cleveland and 


no money in it for them’ 


Olney are apparently hardened to the reckless 
abuse of the irresponsible scribes, and their 
contemptuous indifference makes the newspaper 
diplomats perfectly wild. The overwhelming 
majority of Americans are too practical and 
commercial to waste time or thought on poli- 
tical struggles in other countries; ‘‘ there’s 

Vv either way, and 
hence there is no reason for their bothering 
themselves abont the matter. The intelligent 
few, on the other hand, feel no great interest 
in the insurrection because they have no faith 
in political changes and cannot get enthused 
over mere catchwords and empty forms. They 
know that industrial and social progress will 
not be greatly promoted by ‘‘ independence,” 
and that robbery by representatives of ‘‘ free 
Cuba” is no improvement on robbery by offi- 
cials of monarchical Spain. The day of purely 
political revolutions is past. There is no 

charm in the word republic, and, provided men 
have more real freedom and better economic 
opportunities, they do not mind living under a 
monarchy. The struggles which meet with 
sympathy in our days are struggles for real free- 
dom. Monarchies will ‘‘ go” incidentally, but 
so will republics. 


A communication from a comrade contains 
the following passage: ‘‘ I seldom write to any- 
body (with brains enough for a bishop) with- 
out asking him to subscribe for and read Lib- 
erty, and always mark mine in telling places 
This friend’s efforts 
Had every subscriber to 


and send to good soil.” 
have been fruitful. 
Liberty pursued the same course with the same 
persistency, the publication of the paper, in- 
stead of the expensive business that it is, would 
be a prosperous one. 





Assocracy or Knavocracy ? 

Would that I could tell whether I am living under 
an assocracy or a knavocracy ! In sooth, it seems to 
be both. When I consider that the great Democratic 
party did not know that which Liberty has been 
teaching for years,—namely, that a protectionist 
country could not safely approach free trade save 
through free banking,—when I consider this and a 
host of other equally potent facts, the assocrats seem 
to have it. But, if our rulers have asses’ ears, the 
winds also murmur very distinctly that they aspire to 
the Midas-gift of turning all they touch to gold. Bar- 
ras in his Memoirs relates that, when, by infinite 
patriotic protestations, Talleyrand secured from the 
directorate the head of the department of foreign af- 
fairs, as he crossed Paris in a carriage with two boon 
companions, on his way to accept office, he repeated 
over and over again, as he joyously slapped the knees 
of his friends, this sublime sentiment: ‘‘ We are in 
possession of the stronghold; we must make an im- 
mense fortune in it, an immense fortune, an immense 
fortune, a fortune immense.” I can think of no more 
appropriate inscription than this for our public buiid- 
ings at Washington. PAUL PRINCE. 


Biology versus Lloyd. 
To the Editor of Liberty : 

You may or may not be aware that the Anarchistic 
ontention that the denial of duty to others involves a 
lenial of duty to self is certified to as logical by the 
facts of biological science. That fragment of the 
physical world—that is to say, the body—which is the 

concomitant of the series of mental phenomena con- 
stituting the ego, and which we call the corporeal 
self, is plainly a part of the non-ego, and is other and 
objective in relation to the ego. Perhaps you were 
guided by insjiration, but the data are to be found in 
Huxley’s ‘‘ Address on Sensation and the Unity of 
Structure of Sensiferous Organs.” 

Gro. E, MACDONALD. 
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Aggregate Rights to Land. 


Mr. Tucker quotes the statement that an individual 
cannot delegate to a State a right which he does not 
possess, contending that this is not in harmony with 
the single-tax idea, that the State has the right to 
collect the rent, which right the individual, as an in- 
dividual, does not possess. ‘‘If it collects my (Mr. 
Tucker’s) share of this rent, it commits an act of usur- 
pation, for I have not delegated to it the right to 
collect my rent. . . . All individuals who, like myself, 
have not appointed the State their rent-collector may, 
if they chvuose, go about, each individually, from one 
land-occupant to another, collecting their respective 
shares of the rent due.” 

To fully answer this criticism, certain single-tax pro- 
positions must be made clear. 

The fundamenta! principle of the single tax is: in 
things made by labor, ownership by the makers; in 
things not so made, equal right to all. Because land 
is not made by labor, no one can have a superior 
claim, and terms of possession should be equitable to 
all. 

As soon as a community forms, certain advantages 
arise pertaining to particular localities, which are not 
found outside of the rent line. These advantages 
come about, not by the measuradle exertion of par- 
ticular individuals, but through their aggregation, 
and, therefore, belong to the community. If one in- 
dividual has a right to that which he produces, one 
million individuals have a just claim to that which 
they produce. Therefore, whoever has possession of 
the site of these advantages is equitably bound to ren- 
der an equivalent to the givers of the benefit. 

The single tax does not ‘‘ acknowledge the right of 
the State to collect rent from every land-occupant,” 
but from such land-occupants only as would mono- 
polize the advantages which communities give to 
particular portions of the earth. No matter how 
fertile the land a man may occupy, the State will not 
demand rent until a second comer desires to occupy the 
same plot of land. 

It is contended that under the single tax the value of 
the various sites will be an exact reflection of com- 
munal advantages. If the user of a site pays fifty, it 
means that he has received an advantage of fifty above 
that which can be had outside of the communal line. 
Being simply an exchange of value for value received, 
the objection that the taking of economic rent is an 
unjust exaction is seen to be fallacious. No one is at 
a disadvantage. 

Criminals cause a diminution of land values, while 
desirable citizens increase them. As in a composite 
picture, the mingling of handsome and homely fea- 
tures has a resulting influence on the photograph, but 
it would be an impossible task to determine exactly 
what each individual contributed to that picture. 

Therefore I cannot see, supposing him to be a single 
taxer, on what Mr. Tucker bases a right to claim a 
percentage or per capita division of something of 
which he cannot tell his share in the making. He, 
alone, cannot make land values, nor can he estimate 
his personal influence in their creation, growth, or de- 
cline. As long as he remains within the rent line, he 
is constantly and unavoidably receiving and using 
communal advantages. He is in daily receipt of a 
value whose equivalent he wishes to put in his own 
pocket. He wants both the cake and the penny. 

In any of these cases there is a failure of justice. 

The only alternative is to collect the whole rental 
value and then return it to the community in main- 
tenance of equal freedom, by making and maintaining 
public highways and by protection of life and prop- 
erty. Each individual may use these advantages in 
any way conformable with the law of equal freedom. 

If Mr. Tucker should refuse to pay an equivalent 
for the communal advantages accruing to the land 
which he is using, then he commits an aggression on 
that community,—an aggression on the just claim of 
the community to have what it produces. 

He who does not wish to pay for these advantages 
should cease to make use of them. Outside of the 
rent line will be innumerable sites, which can be had 
for the using, even more fertile than many within the 
line. Under the single tax a large percentage of 
farms will pay no land rent, because they have no 
communal value. These farms will come the near- 
est to what I suppose Mr. Tucker means by the not 


yet definable ‘‘occupancy and use,” requiring, how- 
ever, a committee of that section—another name for 
administrative government—to hold the users in 
possession, and to settle differences as to boundary 
lines. 

As I understand Mr. Tucker’s ‘‘ occupancy-and- 

use ” theory, he must have a committee appointed to 
settle various questions as to use, etc., of land. Who 
appoints this committee ? Will not the various mem- 
bers of Mr. Tucker’s community, including himself, 
indicate their preference by voting for divers appli- 
cants for position on that committee? And the 
majority will win. Or, if there are several parties 
having different views as to ‘‘ occupancy and use,” 
they will vote, I think, according to proportional re- 
presentation. A committee without power to act 
would, under these circumstances, be an absurdity. 
And lo! you have a government,—a government by 
majority at that. 

If Mr. Tucker then believed in ‘‘ occupancy and 
use,” and voted for the election of a certain land com- 
mittee, it would be an acknowledgment on his part 
that he can and did delegate his part of the ‘‘aggre- 
gate right ” to that committee; to settle questions 
arising as to land, which manifestly, as an individual, 
he could not have the power to settle. He might even 
vote for himself, and that would be proof that he 
wished to delegate to himself his part of the aggregate 
right. If he refused to vote, because he did not 

wish to delegate his part of the aggregate right, then 
his special land committee would be the loser. In 
any of these three, and only possible, cases, the major- 
ity rules,—whether in the case of the single tax or 
that of occupancy and use,—to define its use and limit 
aggression of contending landowners. 

T have tried to show that no one can prove a title to 
a per capita or estimated division of the rent. They 
are only entitled to the aggregate rent. They can- 
not prove separate rights to the rent, only aggregated 
rights; which aggregated rights, or each individual’s 
part in these aggregated rights, he can delegate to the 
State. KATHARINE J. Musson. 


An Unexpected Sign of Sanity. 

Since the collapse of the Ireland Building in this 
city, there has been a renewal of the cry for licensed 
architects. Nevertheless the grand jury, in its 
presentment on the case, squarely declares that the 
accident would not have happened, had the govern- 
And in 
this connection it is pleasant to be able to reprint the 


ment officials done their duty in the premises. 


following wholly admirable and Anarchistic leading 
editorial from so prominent an architectural periodical 
as the ‘‘ Brickbuilder ”: 


From the mass of details that the daily newspapers 
have given us, in connection with the fall of the 
Ireland Building in New York, one truth stands out 
conspicuous, —the inefficacy of law to procure safe 
buildings. 

Not the least interesting fact in our present half- 
baked age, to the members of a future and higher 


intellect at the close of the nineteenth century, will be 


our fond trust in legal enactments to obtain our de- 


sires, regardless of the physical and logical possibil- 
ities of the case. 

Philosophers have preached, with the applause of 
the galleries, but with the comprehension of only a 
few in the audience, the function and scope of govern- 


action for the individual was the condition of social 
progress and ultimate perfection, and that the only 


development of mankind was to maintain this condi- 
tion of greatest possible liberty for all. 

Quite recently the New York ‘‘ World ” devoted a 
whole issue to the defence of liberty, quoting Herbert 
Spencer, John Stuart Mill, Buckle, and the rest of the 
thinkers upon that topic, to support its demands, and 
very proper demands, for the removal of legal restric- 


any comprehension that the same principle applied to 
all departments of human activity. 
Now, if this office of defence against aggression be 





admitted as the only office of government, the only 


civilization, looking back upon the development of the 


ment, pointing out that the greatest possible liberty of 


possible function of government consistent with further 


tions upon the liquor traffic, but without indication of 







case where governmental agencies could properly 
interfere with buildings at all would be where some. 
body had erected a building with the intention of 

causing it to fall upon others, or had deliberately q 
stroyed a building in order to injure the inhabitant 
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Even manifest insecurity is not aggressive, as long egy 
others are not compelled to risk their lives in or neg y _ 
the dangerous building, and damage to the property tg Saab 
others, in case of a fall, is made good.  expecte d 
These conditions, however, do not occur. People idly gro’ 
do not build with any desire that their buildings g} # of pe 
fall, nor, except in war, which is a temporary relap = and m 
into savage conditions, do they destroy buildings ‘ll gradua 
maliciously. Everybody who builds is extremely ina 0 





anxious that his building shall be entirely secure, 
because it is very much to his interest that it shall 
be so. 

As it is logically impossible for a liberty-defendip 
government to restrict or revenge any but malicious 
damage done by builders, it is also physically impos 
sible for a paternal government like ours to force its 
members into attending to their own interests better 
than they could attend to them unrestricted. 

For consider what this matter of governmental 
supervision means. 

It means that each architect shall have an angel 
guardian in brass buttons at his elbow to tell him jy 
how to make every detail of his design. The prese 
number of inspectors is totally inadequate to do this 
Architects will average at least two or three jobs 
at the same time. Work upon these, while they ar 
in progress, goes on continually. General drawings 
which now have to pass the building department, 
are followed by larger drawings of all parts in detail 
framing plans, flue drawings, sidewalk vault drawis 
(which, by the way, are outside of the scope of the 
building department now, yet are, perhaps, more 

strongly built than any other part of the building), 
steam-boiler arrangements, drawings for elevators, 
schemes for high-pressure electric work, and so on,— 
a mountain of expert detail which cannot be minute} 
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criticised by any one man, over which one man can The el 
exercise only general control, which must be handleiion ” bj 
by a system of hierarchical subordination and » fortul 






responsibility. 

Then, when it comes to the supervision of the wol 
in execution, it is equally impossible for an architec 
to know what goes on in particulars. If an archited 
has specified a proper thickness of concrete, for an 
instance, he has given his instructions, given them, 
moreover, in writing, and, if the failure to comply 
with these instructions escapes his attention, the 
responsibility for results is upon him whose busines 
it was to carry out the instructions. An architect is 
guide and counsellor, not a detective. Although iti 
his business to see that his design is properly carried 
out, he is not properly responsible for the failure of 
others to do as he tells them, and to do it in a good, 
sufficient, and workman-like way. 

Although this sounds like heresy to those who 
flatter themselves that they can get a very cheap cot 
tractor, and that it is the business of the architect to 
make him do good work, it is backed by that most 
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potent of arguments,—common sense. Everybody wed i 
Saitek a * ° two 
knows that it is impossible for an architect to spend ing th 








all his time on a job; that visits, more or less fre- 
quent, are all that can be reasonably demanded. Hi 
is he to be responsible, if his instructions, given dur 
ing his visit, are disregarded the moment he has de- 
parted? Even if, as is often done on large building) 
he keeps a superintendent on the building all the 
time, how is the superintendent to be in all places at 
once? While he is hammering iron columns to dete? 
flaws at one side of the building, a mason’s gang at 
the other side may be bedding foundation stones wi 
only a rim of mortar; while he is watching the com: 
pletion of the roof, the cellar concrete may be going 
down half the thickness specified. 

When we talk of governmental inspection securing 
perfection in details, we might as well remember th 
it would require not only an inspector apiece for eat 
architect, but an inspector of each gang of workmen 
on every building in progress. 

Better, while we are about it, abolish architects et 
tirely, and let the whole building business become 4 
governmental bureau. 

But reason is useless against that which is not 
founded upon reason. The superstitious confidence 
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ot y Jaw, which we still retain as part of our nature, is 
om aft “Ht a survival of the ancient spirit of subordination to 
ately F pnarchical control which will not breed out for 
abitants me generations to come; we venture this ex- 


bstulation to aid the process of breeding out, not in 
y hope of working perceptible change in the course 
events. 

Yet there may come a revulsion sooner than might 
pexpected. People are beginning to object to the 
pidly growing number of office-holders which is 
peded to carry out their continual demand for more 
ws and more complete enforcement of laws. They 
ill gradually come to understand that laws cannot 

p carried out without office-holders to carry them 

t; that each revision and intensification of law re- 
ires the appointment of still more office- holders, 
bveals further defects, to remedy which there must be 
ore laws, to carry out which there must be more 
fice-holders, ending in a wholly Russian state of 
overnmental control, and a total luss of inventive- 
ess, initiative, aud sense of responsibility in the 
eople. 

They will come to understand that, without the 
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one alse confidence begotten of supposed governmental 
ontrol, owners would not dare to employ incompetent 

mgel rchitects, nor would architects dare to permit any 

7 Jt ut trustworthy contractors to be employed; that, if 

> presey 


ye give to all, architects, owners, and contractors, 

ll scope for their ingenuity in finding the best and 
heapest ways of doing things and hold them respon- 
ble only for damage that may result,—the con- 

aetor responsible for properly carrying out the 
nstructions of the architect, the architect for giving 
roper designs and instructions, the owner for em- 
loying competent agents, whether architects or con- 
actors,—we shall at one blow secure safer buildings, 
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aoe nd check the growth of the office-holding class which 
ling), ready threatens our political institutions. 
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ninute Shaw’s Flaying of Nordau. 


0 can The elaborate criticism of Nordau’s ‘‘ Degenera- 





















hand elon ” by G. Bernard Shaw with which Liberty was 

) fortunate as to be favored has had in the United 
he wolmgptates What the French call ‘‘a good press.” Readers 
chitectamvould doubtless be interested in the editorial opinions 
rchitedii™pon it. Below I give in full one of the most warmly 


yr an 


ppreciative, from the Kansas City ‘‘ Journal ”: 
them, 


nply Sometimes the world is treated to a bit of refreshing 
he riticism that comes like a dash of ice water,—first 
usinestm king the breath and then giving a new idea of life. 


Buch a criticism is that of G. Bernard Shaw, who, in 
p recent number of Liberty, punctured the brutal as- 
pumptions and pretensions which Max Nordau so vul- 
garly put forth in his ‘‘ Degeneration.” 

The average man is prone to accept any assumption 
hat carries with it the weight of ‘‘authority,” and it 
was owing to this tendency of humanity that the 
book met with such ready acceptance. To the credit 
of the race, however, it must be said that a few men 
were strong enough to read a few pages, tire of it, and 
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na mamsay so. Those who worried through what Shaw calls 
spend ‘two hundred and sixty thousand mortal words, say- 
it ing the same thing over and over again,” must either 
. = onfess themselves very tired or very silly. 
= én But it is not with Nordau nor his ‘‘ Degeneration ” 
sd hat we now have to deal. Shaw has handled him in 
Idingy such a manner that he requires no further attention. 
ie His criticism is masterly in all things but one—he lays 
a himself open to one of his objections to the book— 
 deted he is too prolix. But he recognizes this, and claims a 
1g at valid excuse in that he says he is writing for a people 
ig who are so wedded to their idols that it takes many 
ual words to get them away from them. Otherwise, he 
roing Says, the book could be criticised in three lines. 
Probably never before has there appeared such a 
aril wonderful defence of modern art and music as Mr. 
ie w has given us in his criticism. With a keenness 
a of perception that amounts almost to intuition he dis- 
*. tinguishes the difference between true beauty of 
thought and the coarse pretence of the ignorant imita- 
te oil tor, and shows at once that he perceives those subtle 
sal distinctions hidden to the blunter sensibilities of the 
German journalist. 
' Nordau is a brutal critic who glories in his brutality, 
ail and Shaw exposes his vulgar pretences with a satire 


too keen for the dull perception of one whose stock in 


qrade is merciless attack upon what he fails to com- 
prehend,—sensitiveness. When Shaw sums up all of 
Nordau’s postulates in one sentence, that he (Nordau) 
had sense enough to know that a reactionary book 
would meet with a ready sale, he expresses such a 
volume of condemnation that it seems a pity he has 
felt compelled to occupy several pages of an estim- 
able periodical in a scathing exposé of vulgarity and 
brutality. 
Those who know the difference between sentiment 
and sentimentality ; between the dull glare of an 
opal and the iridescent fire-play of the same stone; 
between the sombre gray tones of rock and heather on 
mountain side and the delicate color distinctions seen 
by the more sensitive eye; between the flaunting 
imagery of mercenary daubers and the subtle impres- 
sion work of artists who have souls; between the 
coarse space writer who says things because they make 
his wares “sell ” and the thinker who writes the im- 
pressions that seem almost God-given in their inspira- 
tion,—all these will feel a tinge of sorrow because 
Shaw felt it necessary to devote so much space to a 
vulgar pretender whose unworthiness should have 
been its own condemnation. 

Yet the world is better off because of Nordau’s 
‘* Degeneration,” for it has given to us Shaw’s cri- 
ticism and defence of art. It has brought out one of 
the most masterly pieces of sarcasm that has reached 
the reading world in a generation, and in that, if in 
nothing more, it has aided in the elevation of human 
thought. 


A Case of Conscience. 
{Alexandre Hepp in Le Journal.] 

With a cigar in my mouth I was strolling whither 
chance might lead me, up a steep street in the faw- 
bourg, swarming with people. 

On every side the workshops were disgorging; 
blouses and caps made blue the dominant color of 
the scene; masons covered with plaster tumbled over 
each other in their rush to the fried-potato establish- 
ments, whose odor whetted their appetite; bareheaded 
working- women were standing at the entrance of the 
little restaurant where yellow salads, starred with 
beets, were spread temptingly on the counter. 

It was the living hour of noon, the hour when I 
love to be near the people pouring out in their power 
upon the streets and sidewalks, with childish smiles 
and plays, in their brief respite from toil. 

Swift, exquisite moment, during which the fiercest 
strugglers seem again to become good and gentle men, 
and which witnesses the reflowering in the regained 
sunlight, by miracle as it were, of something 
beautiful. 

But suddenly, when I was half way up the hill, I re- 
ceived a tremendous push, and heard a roar similar to 
that of the ocean. 

What had happened ? Some brawl perhaps had 
arisen, after drinking, in consequence of some discus- 
sion or rivalry. And I looked straight before me, 
thinking to see already the swaying body, borne by 
neck and feet into the nearest druggist’s, through the 
crowded doorway. 

Nothing,—nothing but a compact and still mys- 
terious gathering; then, beyond, a billow of bare 
heads. 

Yet they were running, arms were waving in the 
air, windows suddenly opened, people rushed from the 
shops; in a minute the street had become formidable; 
the crowd rolled along without knowing where or why, 
in the expectation, the attraction, of some approaching 
event. 

And from the distance, from the depths of the 
crowd, suddenly, in an advancing whirl of people, a 
voice cried: 

‘*Stop him!” 

Ten voices, a hundred voices, immediately took up 
the cry; from mouth to mouth it was hurled, now 
ironical, now sinister: 

“Stop him! stop him!” 

The little, the big, the women, the cabmen standing 
on their seats and unable to proceed, all now clamored, 
gesticulated, threatened. ‘‘Catch the thief!” ‘‘Jump 
on the murderer!” 

What thief ? What murderer? No one could have 
told precisely, but in the contagion an intoxication 
grew, a blind madness for reprisal, a disposition to 





instinct of crowds display itself, the greedy attitude of 
dogs before the hunt. 

At last some one near me spread the real truth. 

A man had just escaped from the prison-wagon that 
was taking him to jail. 

Just what crime he had committed nobody knew, 
but he was very young and had not a wicked look. 

In a blockade of vehicles at a street-corner, he had 
leaped upon the shoulders of his stooping guardian, 
forced the door, jumped out, and fled. 

No sooner was the signal given than from the 
smallest corner, from the dark bosom of the alleys and 
passage-ways, surged unexpected champions of 
authority, aid spontaneously lent to the police. 
Strange and disappointing contrast, melancholy prob- 
lem of human nature, in this locality where is con- 
centrated the wrath of future insurrections, the last 
refuge of the oppressed, the disinherited, the 
wretched tired of being always alone in suffering and 
paying, straightway repression and force had found 
assistance. 

**Stop him! stop him!” 

And, hugging the walls, burying himself in groups, 
zigzaging, plunging into helpful labyrinths to reap- 
pear farther on in the open squares, the desperate fugi- 
tive promptly felt the pack biting at his heels. 

Now, at the top of the hill, he was surrounded ; 
surely they would nab him, stifie him against « shop- 
front; twice already, on the point of being taken, he 
had released himself by a wild effort, but he would 
not escape again. 

And yet he did escape again, after a struggle that 
left him clad in rags, and in the distance I saw him 
turn and rush down again, as if bewildered. 

Shouting rude replies, his eyes filled now with 
gleams of rage, now with supplicating appeals for 
generosity, he opened a way for himself, was sub- 
merged for a moment, then became again victorious, 
by turns crouching and leaping. 

It was a sublime defence against heaven, things, and 
beings,—oh! the beings who a moment before were so 
good and gentle, but now, without personal reason, 
over a chance occurrence, had become more implacably 
cruel than executioners and tigers. 

‘‘Stop him! stop him!” 

‘«There he is, there he is!’ 

‘‘ Look there, Monsieur, grab him! ” 

Yes, he was but a few steps away, within my reach; 
he was almost upon me. In a last effort, after a sud- 
den change in his course, he plunged forward, with 
foam on his lips, breathless, exhausted. 

“‘ Now’s the chance!” screamed the excited crowd. 

And the moment was decisive. 

I had but to stretch out my arm and let him fall 
over it. 

And my arm did not stir. 

Amid the outcries, braving the surprise and fury 
of this noble people, I did not make a move, and the 
man passed. 

How did it happen? Why did I not stop the man ? 
I can answer only confusedly; I simply felt that I 
could never do it, and I am still happy in the thought 
that I did so feel. 

Take my share of responsibility in the more or less 
equitable punishment that awaited this unfortunate ? 

Collaborate in striking below, when the proper place 
to strike is above? Consider nothing but the mean 
clamor of the crowd to the neglect of one’s own con- 
science? . . . No, no, that did not concern me; let 
society take care of itself; I will not be the instru- 
ment of its revenge. Goon, poor devil, whoever you 
may be; go get yourself caught by others, you who 
have shown so much skill in escaping from that 
atrocious cage. You have saved yourself, so much 
the better! You have had for a moment the illusion 
of the free air, of space regained; it is not I that will 
take it from you, not I that will put you back behind 
the bars! ... 

The crowd, still on the track of its prey, had rushed 
over me, and, in the calm that it left behind it, a very 
correct old gentleman, with a gold watch-chain, came 
up to me to express his indignation. 

If honest people do not know their duty, if the 
rights of society are not paramount, what will become 
of us ? 

He made use of all the phrases that inflate big bel- 
lies; he spoke superbly, with all the solemnity of rea- 





lynch, and I saw the innocently ferocious and cowardly 


son; and it was plain that to him I seemed some very 
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dangerous Anarchist. 

But the indignation of so considerable a personage 
did me good, and seemed to me like a reward sent to 
me by supreme Pity. 


Anarchist Letter-Writing Corps. 

The Secretary wants every reader of Liberty to send 
in his name for enrolment. Those who do so thereby 
pledge themselves to write, when possible, a letter 
every fortnight, on Anarchism or kindred subjects, to 
the ‘‘target ” assigned in Liberty for that fortnight, 
and to notify the secretary promptly in case of any 
failure to write to a target (which it is hoped will not 
often occur), or in case of temporary or permanent 
withdrawal from the work of the Corps. All, 
whether members or not, are asked to lose no oppor- 
tunity of informing the secretary of suitable targets. 
Address, STEPHEN T. ByrneTon, Flushing Institute, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Target, section A.—‘‘ The Voice,” 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York city, in an editorial on October 3, 
replied to a letter from Congressman Harter favoring 
the retirement of the greenbacks and praising the 
English currency system as a contrast. The editor 
quoted an editorial by Horace White describing and 
praising the English system, and commented in part 
as follows: 


Notice well the statements made by Horace White: 

‘‘Tf it [demand for gold for export] is an unusual 
demand, the bank raises the rate of discount.” 

‘‘ If the export continues, nevertheless, the bank 
raises the rate of discount another peg, say to 5 per 
cent. This causes another lot of borrowers to pay up,” 
etc. 

‘« As it [the bank] forces borrowers to pay 5 per 
cent. who were formerly paying only 3, it compels 
some of them to sell their goods at lower prices,” etc. 

There you have the heart of the system, and, as 
‘there is no assignable limit to these three opera- 
tions ”"—momentous words!—it may be clearly seen 
that the whole business world is at the mercy of ‘‘ the 
bank "—that is to say, of the bankers—under any 
such system. They can regulate, not only the rates 
of interest on money, but the prices of commodities, 
and compel merchants and manufacturers to sell or go 
to the wall. 


‘“The Voice ” favors an exclusive government cur- 
rency. Point out that, as long as the issue of money 
is monopolized, whether by the government or by the 
banks, these dangerous powers remain in the hands of 
government, of the banks, or of both; that all our 
experience proves that government cannot be trusted 
not to manipulate the currency in the interest of 
monopoly and speculation; that the Bank of England 
would not have these powers but for the exclusive 
privileges conferred on it by government; that, if the 
business of issuing money were free to everybody, such 
powers could exist nowhere. 

Section B.—T. B. Quaw, Belgrade, Mont., is de- 
scribed as a Democrat, quick-brained, a student of 
history, strongly impressed with the evils of interest. 
Show him the way to cut down interest, or its de- 
pendence on governmental privilege; recommend 
literature. STEPHEN T. ByrneTon. 
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SLAVES TO DUTY. 


By John Badcock, Jr. 


_ A unique addition to the pamphlet literature of Anarchism, in that 
it assails the morality superstition as the foundation of the various 
schemes for the —— of mankind. Max Stirner himself 
does not expound the doctrine of Egoism in bolder fashion. 80 
pages. 





Pricr, 15 Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by 
. Bunz. R. Tucker, Box 1812, New York City. 
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MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. 


MODERN MARRIAGE. 


BY EMILE ZOLA. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 


In this his latest story Zola takes four typical marriages, — one 
from the nobility, one from the bourgeoisie, one from the petty bour- 
g , and one from the working-people, —and describes, with all 
the power of his wondrous art, how each originates, by what motive 
each is inspired, how each is consummated, and how each results. 

Price, 15 Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Bens. R. TucKER, Box 1312, New York C1TyY. 
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BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE. 


A FRAGMENTARY EXPOSITION OF 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM. 


Culled from the Writings of 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


EDITOR OF LIBERTY. 


With a Full-Page Half-Tone Portrait of the Author. 


A large, well-printed, and excessively cheap volume of 524 pages, 
consisting of articles selected from Liberty and classified under the 
following er (1) State Socialism and Anarchism: How Far 
They Agree, and Wherein They Differ; (2) The Individual, Society, 
and the State; (8) Money and Interest; (4) Land and Rent; (5) So- 
cialism; (6) Communism; (7) Methods; (8) Miscellaneous. The 
whole elaborately indexed. 

Price, Fifty Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 


Beng. R. TucKER, Box 1312. New York City. 


THE BALLOT. 


BY WILLIAM WALSTEIN GORDAK. 


A short poem illustrating the absurdity of majority rule. Printed 
as a leaflet, with an effective advertisement of Liberty on the back. 
Excellent for propagandism. 

Ten Cents Per Hundred Copies. 
Mailed, post-paid, by 
Bens. R. TucKER, Box 1312, New York City. 
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THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. By G. Bernard 
Shaw. Pronounced by the London Saturday Review a “most di- 
verting book,” and by the author ‘‘ the most complete assertion of 
the validity of the human will as against all laws, institutions, 
isms, and the like, now ag ag oe for a quarter.”’ Ibsen’s works 
have been read very widely in America, and there have been almost 
as many interpretations as readers. This conflict of opinion will 
cause the liveliest curiosity to know what view is taken by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who is not only one of the keenest students of 
Tbsen, but one of the wittiest writers in England. He takes up the 
plays seriatim, subjects each to searching analysis, and extracts the 
quintessence of the whole. Nearly 200 pages. Price, paper, 25 
cents. 


APTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is Filled and How 
Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a projected series of La- 
bor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Olive 
Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual 
life and growth of young English and German people living amon 
the Boers and Kaflirs; picturing the mental struggles throug 
which they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to ration- 
alism; and representing advanced ideas on religious and social 
questions. A work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 
375 pages. Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF °71. A son- 
venir picture of the Paris Commune, presenting Fifty-One Portraits 
of the men whose names are most prominently connected with that 
great uprising of the a, and: adorned with mottoes from Dan- 
ton, Blanqui, Pyat, Proudhon, J. Wm. Lloyd, Tridon, and August 
Spies. Of all the Commune souvenirs that have ever been issued 
this picture stands easily first. It is executed = the phototype 
process from a very rare collection of photographs, measures 15 
inches by 24, and is printed on heavy paper for framing. Over 50 
portraits for 25 cents. 

E WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wilfred 

A poem worthy of a place in every man’s library, 

and —_, interesting to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
tule. A red-line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine 

paper, and bound in parchment covers. Elegantand cheap, 32 

pages. Price, 25 cents. 


BOMBS: The Poetry and Philosophy of Anarchy. By William A. 


Whittick. 187 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN EM- 


pire, Do They? By a ‘ Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. A 
reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnternational 
Review. Price, 10 cents: per hundred, $4.00. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, and the Sove- 


reignty of the Individual. A discussion between Henry James, 
Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. Including the final 
— of Mr. Andrews, rejected by the New York Tribune, and a 
subsequent discussion, occurring twenty years later, between Mr. 
James and Mr. Andrews. 121 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


J A humorous, satirical, and philo- 
sophical novel. By Claude Tillier. Transleted from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of the author's life and works 
by Ludwig Pfau. This work, though it has enjoyed the honor of 
three translations into German, has never before been translated 
into English. It is one of the most delightfully witty works ever 
written. Almost every sentence excites a laugh. It is thoroughly 
realistic, but not at all repulsive. Its satirical treatment of human- 
ity’s foibles and its jovial but profound philosophy have won its 
author the title of “‘the modern Rabelais.” My Uncle Benjamin 
— with the shafts of his good-natured ridicule the shams of 





eology, law, medicine, comm: war, a and soci 
gen y- 312 pages. Price, cloth, 1.00; paper, Cente. 
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ANARCHISM: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 4) 
dress delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston 4 
chists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its authos 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the (% 
tution of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding 
By Victor Yarros. 30 pages. ce, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 ¢ 
25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “ One of the most eloquent 
for liberty ever written. Paine‘s Age of Reason’ and * Righty 
Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the pulse like a 
ay call.” By Michael Bakounine. Translated from the Fre 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the radical deficiency 
the ee | circulating medium, and how interest on money g 
be abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 cents. 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Natare,} 
sence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rearrangement 
Lysander Spooner’s ‘‘ Trial by Jury.”” Edited by Victor Ys 
47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? Or, an Inquiry into the Pring 
of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Prefaced by 
Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. ‘Translated from 4 
French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and ratig 
discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, its hist 
its present status, and its destiny, —together with a detailed 
startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and the ¢ 
which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, $2.00; pap 
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SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTION 
Or, the fom of Misery. By P.J. Proudhon.  Transla 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. This work constitutes 4 
fourth volume of the Complete Works, and is published ina 
uniform with that of ‘‘What Is Property ?”? it discusses, in 
style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of 
bor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Proj 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appe 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteract 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developi 
evils of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to contin 
until a final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a sta} 
economic equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of t 
typographic art. Price, cloth, $2.00. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: Being a? 
test Against Government of Man by Man. By Auberon Herbe 
Price, 10 cents. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. An exposition of the cauy 
of the ecnpecn: gre existing between the supply of and the demy 
for labor and its products. By Hugo Bilgram. 119 pages. Prig 
cloth, 50 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND ON i 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmake 
and Judges, and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitui 
of the People. 1886. By Tyenadier Spooner. 110 pages. Pri 
35 cents. 

THE ANARCHISTS: A Picture of Civilization at the Clo 
of the Nineteenth Century. A poet’s prose contribution tot 
literature of philosophic and egoistic Anarchist. The author trats 
his own mental development in London amid the exciting event 
of 1887, — the manifestations of the unemployed, the rioting at 
falgar Square, and the executions at Chicago. The antagonism) 
tween Communism and Anarchism sharply brought out. By Joh 
Henry Mackay. Translated from the German by George Schumm) 
315 pages. with portrait of the author. Price, cloth, $1.00; pape, 
50 cents. 
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OR FREE TRADE? A _ Criticism up 
** Protection or Free Trade ?** By John F. Kell 
Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUISTIO, MUTUALISTI(, 


and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRINCIPLES. 
An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the ouly conditions ¢ 
true co-operation, and exposing the violations of these conditiow 
by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. T. Fowle. 


Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 cents; 2 copiti 
10 cents. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of government t) 
temperance, showing that prohibition cannot prohibit, and woul 
be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. Price, 6 cents;! 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. An easy 
showing how the principles of co-operation may be realized in the 
Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. Containing 
a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, I! 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the monopoly i! 
railroads, telegraphs, etc., a J be abolished without the interver- 
tion of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portraitd 
Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing how the kit 
chen may be abolished and the independence of woman secured bi 
severing the State from the Home, thereby introducing the volu* 
tary principle into the Family and all its relationships. By C. 1. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise Michel. Price, 6 cents:! 
copies, 10 cents. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the governmental basis 
land monopoly, the futility of governmental remedies, and 4 lt 
tural and peaceful way of starving out the landlords. By C. 1. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert Owen. Price, 6 ceuts;? 
copies, 10 cents. 

THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. 1844. By Lysander Spooner. 
24 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

NO TREASON.—No. Il. 1867. By Lysander Spooner. 16 page: 
Price, 15 cents. 

NO TREASON.—No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of 


no authority. 1870. By Lysander Spooner. 59 pages. 
cents. 


ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEF 

ster, Containing the substance of the author’s larger work, “Tris 
by Jury,” now out of print. 1850. By Lysander Spooner. 1 
pages. Price, 10 cents 


NATURAL LAW: Or, the Science of Justice. A treatise ot 

natural Jaw, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and me 
tural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an ab- 
surdity, a usurpation, and acrime. Part First, 188. By Lysander 
Spooner. 21 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging 

his right—and that of all the other so-called senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress — to exercise any legislative power whatever 
over the people of the United States. By Lysander Spooner. 


Price, 3 
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